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AS AN EDITOR 



SHAILER MATHEWS 
The University of Chicago 



President Harper's editorial career may well be divided into 
two periods. The first was that of his Morgan Park and Yale pro- 
fessorships. During that time he 
founded two journals: in 1882, the 

Tin-; . Hkkrkw Studknt. Hebrew Student, which became 

successively the Old Testament 
Student, the Old and New Testa- 
ment Student, and the Biblical 
World; and in 1884, Hebraica, 
which subsequently became the 
American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures. He plan- 
ned the first publication for the 
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purpose of popularizing Bible study, and- 
gathered about him a group of men, one 
of whom, the lamented George S. Good- 
speed, was to be a lifelong friend and 
co-worker. It is difficult to see how, in 
the light of President Harper's rapidly 
increasing duties, the publication of this 
journal would have been possible with- 
out Goodspeed's assistance. There were other associates in the labor 
of love, but Harper and Goodspeed really carried the brunt of the 
publication for years. In the very nature of the case, it was hardly 
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possible that such a journal could be a financial success; but when- 
ever a deficit came, President Harper in some way raised money to 
meet the printer's bills. The policy of the magazine was progressive, 
but cautious. It shared in Dr. Harper's developing confidence in the 
trustworthiness of critical methods, but far more than that breathed 
his enthusiasm and simple, unphilosophical religious faith. Its 
early volumes possessed a large unity. The editors were endeavor- 
ing to accomplish a single end, and that permitted no dissipation of 
energies. To get people to study the Bible by historical methods, and 
to build up in their hearts a religious faith born of biblical study, was 
task enough for the young pioneers. Except by a study of the style, 
it is now impossible to tell just which paragraphs were from Presi- 
dent Harper and which from someone else; but his spirit runs through- 
out the volumes. For he displayed during these years the same 
capacity, which bore such fruit in his administrative career, to enlist 
and unify the co-operation of men in any way in sympathy with him- 
self. These volumes show further his singularly constructive and 
irenic temper of mind. Forced, in the very nature of the case, to 
arouse opposition, he devoted himself to the work of reassuring and 
inspiring faith. He would never allow anything like personality or 
religious controversy on the pages of any journal with which he had 
to do. He recognized the assistance which archaeology can render 
criticism, and during these years, as later, he constantly published 
material which would present in popular form the results of excava- 
tion. And in the last two or three years of his life he was able to 
gratify his ambitions, not only to conduct independent excavations, 
both in Babylonia and in Egypt, but to make this journal the organ 
of such expeditions. 

I did not know him during these early years, and so can speak 
personally only of his later period, subsequent to 1894. By that 
time he was already President of the University, and of necessity was 
forced to relinquish to other hands a large amount of editorial respon- 
sibility. But in the case of the Biblical World and of Hebraica he 
still was editor in fact as well as in name. During the early years of 
the University he wrote a good proportion of the editorial matter, 
and, what was more, exercised a very close supervision of the general 
policy and plans of the publication. For a number of years it was 
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customary for him to hold an annual meeting of his associate editors 
for the purpose of electing a secretary-editor, and outlining the 
general policy of the magazine for the coming year. All of us who 
ever attended these annual conferences look back upon them with sad 
pleasure. It was not the President of the University who then sat 
at the head of the table, but the enthusiastic popularizer of biblical 
literature, a man possessed of a born editor's insight. 

He knew his public as no one of us did. Anyone who cares to make 
the investigation can recognize easily the four great transitions in 
his editorial policy. First he was a Hebraist; then he was a student 
of the Bible; then he was a student of all sacred literature; and then, 
just at the moment when the world of education began seriously to 
take notice of the possibility of religious education, he made the 
Biblical World an organ for teaching as well as for study. How 
great his influence in each of these four phases was, is obvious to 
everybody, and it is easy to see that they had their counterpart in 
the shifting of interest in the religious world. And each change of 
policy originated with him. 

He had to educate some of us — and, as it appears now in retro- 
spect, with great patience and not without difficulty — into sharing 
his point of view as to the true policy for the journal. Here again 
George S. Goodspeed was an indispensable ally, for during the open- 
ing years of the University he bore the brunt of the routine work on 
the journal. He was so thoroughly in sympathy with President 
Harper as never to miss the point of his chief's policy. Subsequent 
to 1895, as the pressure of administrative duties increased, President 
Harper's work can be said to have varied between general direction 
of the editorial policy and detailed oversight. As a general rule, he 
planned or approved the contents of each number, although he was 
always ready to give his secretary-editor considerable freedom in 
determining details. As his associates came to realize his point of 
view, he trusted them generously, though never relinquishing in the 
slightest degree final responsibility. His relations with the journals, 
even after their number had been increased by the founding, at his 
initiative, of the American Journal 0} Theology, never became per- 
functory. In the very last weeks of his life he held conferences with 
his associates to discuss matters of editorial policy, and only a 
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short time before his death he suggested an elaborate symposium on 
Maeterlinck's article on "Immortality." 

Nor was his interest limited to such general matters. Till failing 
health prevented it, he not only gave the final word as to what 
should go into each number, but always expected also to approve 
the final page-proofs. He was a purist in style, and would edit 
manuscripts at certain points with rigor. As we look back over 
the now rapidly accumulating volumes of the Biblical World, the 
American Journal 0} Semitic Languages, and the American Journal 
of Theology, it is possible to see innumerable evidences of his edi- 
torial care. Any one of us who has had to do with him in his editorial 
capacity will be prompt to admit that those numbers with which he 
had most to do, and those volumes whose policies he planned most 
in detail, are the best which have been published. 

His fertility of suggestion and the precision with which he fore- 
cast tendencies in the religious field were amazing. The rest of us 
co-operated, and as far as possible carried out his plans; but his 
editorial conferences with the secretary-editor or with the board of 
editors were frequent. For years he devoted a portion of one day in 
every week to editorial conferences. I suppose that his little red note- 
book, devoted to his editorial duties, contains enough plans never put 
into effect to give distinction and vigor to half a dozen religious pub- 
lications. In these conferences a man saw Dr. Harper's real self. 
Those of us who came in contact with him in other relations will be 
the first to admit that he was as much our superior in matters of 
articles, and even type and cover-page, as he was in matters of univer- 
sity policy and organization. Every man of us counts this intimacy 
which he there gave us as the choicest in our memory. 

But President Harper was not content with this peculiarly biblical 
editorial work. For years he cherished an increasing ambition to 
found a religious publication on broader lines. In 1903 he interested 
a number of men of means in such a publication, and as a result 
there was established a weekly publication of general character, called 
Christendom. The career of that journal was too short to be even 
checkered, but his heart was wrapped up in it, and its disappearance 
was a bitter disappointment. He was the chairman of its editorial 
committee, and remained in the same position in the case of The 
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World To-Day, with which it was merged. His failing health, how- 
ever, never permitted him to take as large a share in the editorial 
publication as he had hoped. But even here he showed the capacity 
of the born editor, and I shall never forget the few but intense 
hours we spent together in discussing the policy, and even minute 
matters, of the two publications. 

Of the great work which President Harper performed in the found- 
ing of journals outside the field of his own study there is no adequate 
space to speak. The experience which he had in the Hebrew Stu- 
dent and its companion, Hebraica, led him, when he became President 
of the University, to feel the importance of such journals to every 
department of instruction and investigation, and to include them in 
his first preliminary plans for the organization of the University. 
The result appears in the long list of special journals published by 
the University Press, each of which owes its existence, not only to the 
zeal of the representatives of those departments, but to the President's 
encouragement and support. 

In the long perspective of his life Dr. Harper's editorial work does 
not bulk as large as his work as a scholar, a teacher, and a creator of 
an institution and of policy; but any one of us who knew him in his 
editorial capacity will readily admit that he had the making in him 
of one of the world's great editors. As it stands, there are men 
throughout the country who owe more to him in this capacity than 
in any other, and among the monuments he has left I am sure few 
will be more lasting than the three journals of which he was both 
founder and editor. 



